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useful. Moreover, it seems here and there 
that the notes are too scanty ; not in the way 
of translation or grammatical comment, but in 
the matter of facts and historical or antiquarian 
interests. For example, the dramatic story of 
Cynewulf and Cyneheard is of great interest 
for its incidental description of an Anglo-Saxon 
house ; references to Tacitus and other early 
Germanic sources, with a quotation or two 
from authorities not accessible even to the 
main body of teachers, would be helpful in- 
deed. Still, we must not ask the maker of 
such a book to ride all these hobbies ; and we 
are reminded that a teacher is grateful nowa- 
days if the text-book leaves him any chance 
to impart a fresh bit of knowledge. 

I have had neither time nor inclination for 
mere error-hunting ; and, indeed, the English 
reviewer in the Academy brought back little 
from his quest. Treasure trove of this some- 
what ungracious sort should be collected by 
teachers who use the book and put it to a true 
test, and are willing to send their discoveries 
and suggestions directly to the author. This 
the present reviewer promises to do. Mean- 
while, it is ground for congratulation among 
teachers that a student of English philology 
may begin his work with such a text-book, 
and may feel from the start the guidance of 
good taste and sound scholarship. 

Francis B. Gummere. 
Haverford College. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 
La Perle Noire par Victorien Sardou and Le 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre par Xavier 
de Maistre : Edited with Lives of the Authors, 
Vocabulary, Notes and Composition Ex- 
ercises by J. Squair, B. A., Lecturer in 
French in University College, Toronto, and 
J. MAcGn.LVRAY,Ph.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages, Queen's College, Kingston. 
Toronto : VV. J. Gage & Co., 1891. xi, 322 pp 

Educational authorities in Canada, evidently 
in the effort to bring some uniformity into tne 
requirements in modern languages for ad- 
mission to the universities, have prescribed 
these two works for what they term "the High 
School Leaving and University Matriculation 
Examination." The present edition has been 



prepared in response to that requirement and 
annotated with special reference to it. It is a 
neat little volume, in good clear type, con- 
taining, besides the text, short biographical 
sketches of the authors, a good vocabulary, 
ample notes and a valuable and instructive set 
of composition exercises based on the idioms 
in the texts. 

The selection of these two texts for the 
University Matriculation Examination is, no 
doubt, a happy one, since both are fine 
specimens of later French prose, clear and pure 
in style and well adapted, especially the narra- 
tive version of ' La Perle Noire,' to the practi- 
cal study of the language by those who have 
already had some training in French. The 
editors have done their work well. The bio- 
graphical sketches are good, but we venture 
the suggestion that they are too short. De 
Maistre gets two small pages, Sardou five. 
Even beginners, and certainly High School 
students and incoming University men, would 
appreciate and profit by a more extended 
account of the literary character and import- 
ance of the authors. The notes are quite 
elementary and well suited to the needs of 
beginners, except in that they often give more 
help — especially by translating too much — than 
is necessary or advisable even for beginners. 
Students advanced enough to attempt these 
texts at all do not need to have words and 
phrases like plus vile, malheureusement, la 
fotidre est tombSe, bonnes a rien, deux fois 
par jour, sans laisser trace, sans encotnbre, il 
faut au'il ail, el tout me dire, etc., translated 
for them in the notes, or to be told that tu, toi, 
etc., ire used in familiar address. A large 
number of omissions, discovered unfortunate- 
ly too late, have rendered the "Addenda to 
Vocabulary" necessary and the texts still 
contain a good many words not found in either 
Vocabulary or Addenda. 

The " composition exercises" are an inter- 
esting and valuable addition. The editors 
have picked out the idioms and peculiar ex- 
pressions occurring in each page of the texts, 
and, with slight cbanges.have skillfully wrought 
them into eight or ten English sentences for 
re-translation into French. These exercises, if 
written at intervals as the student progresses 
through the text, cannot fail to be of much 
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practical assistance in mastering the difficult 
subject of French idioms and, in the hands of 
a competent teacher, they will do good service 
as a basis for conversational exercises. 



Waller Deering. 



Vanderbilt University. 



FRENCH COMPOUNDS. 
Ueber re- und r£- im Franzdsischen von Max 

SOHRAUER.* 

The new material made available by the ap- 
pearance of Sachs' ' Franzosisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch ' led the author to a fresh attempt 
at fixing the rules under which the Latin pre- 
fix re becomes re- or ri- in French. A 
number of writers besides Diez, Darmesteter 
and Matzner had treated the subject, notably 
E. Gerlach (Herrig's Archiv, lxxvii, 201-208), 
whose article Sohrauer names as the basis of 
his own. Besides arranging the results al- 
ready obtained, the author has taken a long 
step toward the final clearing up of the question 
by explaining the present confusing variations 
in the accentuation and pronunciation of the 
particle, as the result of a struggle between 
conflicting literary and popular usages. As 
his conclusions cannot fail to be of value to all 
who have to do with French as written, they 
are here given somewhat in full. 

The Latin form red appears in French in a 
few learned words and always as rid, except in 
redonder and derivatives iridonder also 
found). 

The prefix appears in composition mostly 
with verbs ; for substantives, a convenient rule 
is that of Gerlach — in dissyllables re- bears no 
accent. The exceptions are: ricent, ricit, 
ritus, richaud, riduit, ridam, rifect. Richauf 
should be added. In composition with verbs, 
re- appears with open e (e), close e (<f), and 
with the neutral vowel, or e " mute " (e). 

1. Rg- appears in closed syllables and bears 
no accent. All consonant groups close the 
syllable, except mute+liquid ; ss (save in 
r essay er, rgssuyer [also e], rgssusciter [also e] 
with their derivatives); sc in resceller, re- 
scousse (e also e) ; st'm restagnation, restipu- 
ler. 

*Archiv fur das Studium dtr Neueren Sprachen und 
Litteraturen,, \xxxv. Band, i. Heft, p. 29. 



2. The boundaries between ri- (e) and re- 
(e), which appear in open syllables, are more 
difficult to fix. Here is imperative the sepa- 
ration of learned words from popular words, 
including under the latter head words in- 
herited from the Folk Latin vocabulary, words 
of French popular origin, and learned words 
which have been taken into, and undergone 
the influences of, the popular speech. 

a. In compounds of ?r+vowel, this di- 
vision is easily made. Popular: (e elided) 
rabaisser, remplir, richapper, rissir (old), 
roffrir, rhabiller. Learned : riadopter, ri- 
exporter, riiditer, riimporler, rioccuper, ri- 
unir, rihabiliter. Two forms are often recog- 
nized : rappeler — riappeler, rembarquer — ri- 
embarquer, ripouser — riipouser (E. About), 
rhabituer — rihabituer, etc. Note also the 
following double forms, with or without differ- 
ence of meaning : rimoudre (=re+imoudre) 
and remoudre (—re-\-tnoudre). So ricrier 
(=re+icrier), ripousseter, ritendre, richatn- 
pir, riventer, by the side of recrier (=re-{- 
crier), repouster, etc. Note also rigayer — 
regayer, rimailler—remailler. 

b. In r#+single consonant (mute+liquid, 
ss) apparent disorder reigns. The author, 
however, shows that ri- is to be expected in 
words of learned origin and re- in those of 
popular origin. Popular: recevoir, refuser, 
recueillir, rechercher, repentir, reposer, re- 
tenir, etc:, etc. Learned : ricuperer, ridiger, 
ri/irer, riconcilier, ric lamer, rifuter, etc., 
etc. It may be added that this conflict be- 
tween the learned and popular pronunciations 
of the particle.appears early. At the time of the 
the enrichment of the language in the sixteenth 
century, the savants, in making new words on 
Latin or Greek models, wrote ri- as well as 
di- and pri-,* probably under the influence of 
the Latin pronunciation of the schools, 3 or by 
analogy to e in the common prefix res- (=re-\- 
ex, etc.). At the same time the popular 
usage was to pronounce re,z a usage which 
seems to have remained unchanged to our 
day, as it is in full life in popular speech at the 
present time. 4 The popular usage has, more- 

1 Thurot, *De la Prononciation Fran^aise/ i., 113. 

2 Ibid. Introd., xci, ff. 

3 Thurot, i, 137. 4 Agnel, ' De l'Influencc du Langage 
Populaire,' etc., p. 2ff. 
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